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The Ant That Held On 


I don’t know about you. Maybe 
you like to eat ants. But, personally, I 
don’t care for them, thank you. 

Once, though, I came very close to hav- 
ing to eat one. It happened this way. It was 
Friday night. Next morning I had to preach, 
but the sermon wasn’t ready. In the after- 
noon I had bought a bun that was cov- 
ered with sugar, and had placed it on a 
table in the kitchen. The apartment was 
very small, so I had to prepare the sermon 
on a table right beside the bun. 

The sermon was about Nehemiah. You 
remember, Nehemiah was the man who 
built the walls of Jerusalem, and when 
someone advised him to run into the Tem- 
ple to protect himself from his enemies, 
he said, “Should such a man as I flee? ... 
I will not.’”” Nehemiah was a man who stuck 
to his job regardless of what anyone else 
wanted him to do. 
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I was scratching my head, trying to think 
of other people who had done the right 
thing even when they had to do it alone. 
I thought of the little boat that all by itself 
fought fifty-three huge battleships, and beat 
them. (I'll tell you about it some time.) But 
I wanted another story, and began gazing 
around the room. 

My eye fell on the bun. Horrors! It was 
covered with ants! I didn’t want to throw 
it away, for I had no more. 

So I picked it up and shook it. Many 
ants fell off. “Good idea,” I thought to 
myself. “This won’t be hard.” 

I shook again, and more ants went down. 
And again, and still more. There were now 
two or three left. A vigorous shake, and 
there was only one. “Nothing to it,” I 
chuckled. One more shake—but that ant 
was still there. Another shake. He still 
clung on. I shook hard this time, so that 
some of the sugar fell off. But when I got 
through, that ant was holding on. I couldn’t 
hear him, but I think I know what he was 
saying. He had a sly little grin on his face, 
and he was saying to himself, “Look at 
all those silly ants. They all fall off when 
they get a little shaking. I’m not falling off, 
even if they do. I’m going to stay on, see 
if I don’t. And I don’t care if I’m the last 
one left.” 

And that’s just what he was—the last 
one left. I finally had to pick him off with 
my fingers. ' 

“That’s done,” I. thought. “Now back to 
the sermon. Let’s see, I wanted another 
story. What shall it be? Why, of course, I'll 
tell the people about the ant that held on.” 

So I did, which I never would have done 
if he had fallen off like the rest. 

One day Jesus is going to talk to the 
angels about the people He wants in heaven. 
Do you know whom He will talk about? 
The ones that held on. He says, “Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.” And, “I will confess his 
name before my Father and before his 


angels.” Let’s hold on to what is right, no ® 


matter what other people do. 


Your friend, 
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UNCLE ARTHUR'S STORY 
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ALL OVER AGAIN 


By ARTHUR S. MAXWELL 


Author of “Uncle Arthur's Bedtime Stories,” “The 
Children’s Hour With Uncle Arthur,” etc. 


 eeages came home from school looking 
very blue. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Daddy. 

“Failed!” said Richard. 

“Failed in what?” asked Daddy. 

“Arithmetic,” said Richard in disgust. “Got 
to take the exam all over again.” 

“Well, what happened? Why did you 
fail?” 

“I suppose I didn’t give the teacher as 
many apples and flowers as the other kids 
did.” 

“I don’t think it’s a matter of apples and 
flowers,” said Daddy. “There’s another rea- 
son. 

“What?” asked Richard. 

“Preparation,” said Daddy, “or the lack of 
“Well, don’t I study?” said Richard. “Don't 
I study as much as the others do?” 

“Maybe so,” said Daddy, “but not as much 
as you need to. As I’ve told you a dozen 
times, you play too much and study too 
little.” 
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Daddy and Richard mixed the concrete. 
“Don’t forget the formula,” said Daddy. 


PAP 


“Who wants to study, anyway?” said Rich- 
ard, walking off in a huff. 

“Oh, just a minute, Richard,” said Daddy. 
“IT want you to help me with a little job 
for a few minutes.” 

“What is it?” asked Richard suspiciously. 

“Mixing some concrete. You know, we 
have to re-lay that slab outside the back 
door that cracked all to pieces the other day.” 

“OK.,” said Richard. “Let’s get it over 
with.” To page 15 
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The suicide plane was coming straight toward us. Our 


guns could not hit it. Then God gave us 


DELIVERANCE 


“Now hear this,” 


ANG 
fe 


=> the voice on the 
( ae intercom speaker 
( crackled into our 


ae a4 ears. “All hands lay 

/|| up to the gun deck 

at thirteen hundred 

(one o'clock). The captain will speak to you 
there.” 

I was an electrician striker on the Ham- 
mering Hank, a nickname given by the 
Marines at Iwo Jima to our destroyer mine 
layer. Yes, the Henry A. Wiley, D.M. 29, as 
she was properly called, had made quite a 
name for herself. She was a fearless fighting 
ship who could hold her bow high. We 
were now at Okinawa. The invasion of that 
island, in which we had played an impor- 
tant part, had been successful. 

“Wonder what's up?” remarked Randy, 
one of our best buddies. “Maybe we're going 
home.” 

“Huh! Big chance we've got of that,” an- 
swered Bob Seely. “We'll probably make a 
raid on Japan next. I hear they’re going to 
invade” 

“Nah, we'll probably hit China next,” I 
interrupted. “Well, it’s almost thirteen hun- 
dred now. Let’s get up there and see.” 

We hustled up to the gun deck, pausing 
now and then to ask others if they knew 
what the captain was going to say. Every- 
body had a theory, but no one knew. 

At exactly thirteen hundred Commander 
Bjaranson marched onto the gun deck. 

“Men,” he opened his speech, “I’ve called 
you all here to tell you about our next 
operation. We have been assigned to radar 


/~ By STEPHEN J. FLEMING 


picket duty. That is, we will steam around 
a certain position about one hundred miles 
from the island. Our job will be to spot 
enemy aircraft with our radar device. Then 
we will radio their position to the airfield. 
The Air Force will in turn send planes out 
to intercept them before they can raid the 
island. We will get underway at fourteen- 
thirty. That’s all. Dismissed.” 

Our picket station, number twelve, which 
lay directly between Okinawa and Japan, 
was only one of a network that completely 
encircled the island. The Japanese rightfully 
blamed us for the fact that they could not 
reach American positions with their bombs, 
and evidently decided that they must first 
get rid of the radar patrols. Approximately 
four times each day the planes swarmed over 
us, attempting to erase us from the surface 
of the water. They attacked us in every con- 
ceivable way: bombs, torpedoes, machine 
guns, and finally suicide planes. The suicide 
attacks were the most deadly. In this method 
of warfare the pilot would try to crash his 
plane, loaded with explosives, into a ship. 
Many ships were sunk by this method of 
attack. Somehow my ship was never hit. 

On a certain July Fourth, at about eleven- 
thirty in the morning, my buddies and I 
were sitting on our lockers singing such 
songs as “Down by the Old Mill Stream” 
and “When Irish Eyes Are Smiling,” when 
suddenly the general alarm started its bing, 
bing, bing, bing, bing, and a voice boomed, 
“All hands to general quarters.” 

Immediately the whole ship was in com- 
motion. Men, like ants, scurried about the 
decks of the trim ship. In a few seconds we 
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had all reached our battle stations. Then 
I realized that there were no enemy planes 
in sight. There was only a blue, almost cloud- 
less sky covering the gently swelling expanse 
of royal blue water. 

I wondered why we had been alerted, but 
I was not kept wondering long. Suddenly the 
loud-speaker boomed, “This is your captain 
speaking. We have just received word that 
the three ships on radar picket station thir- 
teen have just been sunk. We are the nearest 
ship to that area, so we will attempt to rescue 
the survivors.” 

The radio message had stated that picket 
station number thirteen had undergone a 
tremendous air attack, which had consisted 
of Kamikaze (suicide) planes and also Baka 
bombs. 

“What are Baka bombs?” I asked my gun- 
nery officer. 

“Oh, they're rocket planes that carry about 
a ton of TNT in their noses. It’s another 
suicide weapon, only these planes dive at 
better than eight hundred miles per hour.” 

“Eight hundred miles per hour! Wow!” 
exclaimed Kovack, gunner. 

“Let's hope we don’t see any,” I moaned. 

Tensely we waited as our prow turned 
toward the position where our sister ships 


Through the smoke we saw an airplane attacking us 
on the left side. Every gun went into action. We 
were sure we would hit him, but he came on straight 
toward us, getting closer, closer, closer. 


had met with disaster. Eyes strained, ears 
alert, men stood silent as our destroyer 
plowed toward her destination. Looking back, 
we could see our escort of little gunboats 
staying behind. 

Then we were nearing the area that had 
been claimed by destruction. All seemed 
peaceful and calm. A beautiful rainbow had 
formed in the fine salt spray that was thrown 
up by our bow. 

Suddenly they were upon us! Planes ca- 
reened at us from all directions. 

“Action starboard!” screamed the loud- 
speaker. “Plane coming in off the starboard 
bow.” “Mount two action port, plane high 
off the port beam.” “Mount three, get that 
Betty coming in on the port quarter.” 

“Voom, voom, voom!” came the five-inch 
guns. 

“Bam, bam-bam, bam-bam, bam,” thun- 
dered the forties. 

“Wang, wang, wang, wang,’ sang the 
twenties. 

The rapid staccato of the fifty-caliber ma- 
chine guns presided over all the rest of the 
din. 

“That’s one of ours! It’s a Corsair,” shouted 
someone. 

“Here comes a Grace off the port quarter. 
Get her!” barked another voice. 

Clink, crack, crack, clink. 

“What's that?” 

“Shrapnel! Duck!” 


To page 19 
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THE LAST LEAF 


| -By MRS. JOHN F. UNDERHILL 





CHAPTER EIGHT: THE LAST LEAF FALLS 





One evening as 
May was baby sit- 
ting with the chil- 
dren in another 
home, she felt 
very lonely. The 
children were 
both sound asleep, 
and it would be 
an hour yet be- 
fore the parents 
came home. 

She did not 
want to turn on 
the big light to 
read, for fear of 
waking the children, so she just sat in the 
dimly lighted dining room, thinking about 
many things. She thought about her daugh- 
ter Clara, who was also baby sitting in an- 
other home, and wondered whether she was 
lonely too. 

She thought about her two sisters, Libbie 
and Mertie, and hoped they were well. She 
thought about Rosalie, far away in the mis- 
sion field of India. 

She thought of Alice, teaching school. 
She had expected a letter from Alice, but 
there had been none in the mail box from 
her for several days. Then she gazed in- 
tently at a queer-looking board standing be- 
side the buffet. It had strange-looking fig- 
ures, letters, and numbers on it. 

May went to examine it. Why, it was a 
ouija board, one of those mystic things that 
answer questions. 

“I wonder if it works?” thought May, plac- 
ing it on the table. The little flat-iron shaped 
hand board was right beside it. “I wonder if 
it can really give answers!” 
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She sat down by the table and placed her 
hands in position on the little tablet sup- 
ported by tiny pegs. 

“Why didn't I hear from Alice today?” 
she asked. 

The little tablet under her hands seemed 
to move—yes, it was really moving up and 
down amid the letters. The little point 
seemed to go from one letter to another with- 
out any help from May. It was really trying 
to spell out a message! 

May had not followed the first part, she 
had been too interested in just knowing that 
the little tablet really moved! Then she be- 
gan to spell out the letters W-E-D-N-E-S- 
D-A-Y. Now what did it mean? Perhaps 
she would hear from Alice on Wednesday. 

What a queer feeling it gave her to have 
that little board on pegs moving about un- 
der the gentle pressure of her hands. 

She asked several other questions that 
could be answered by yes, or no. Then she 
thought of the Mystic Man, who had claimed 
to be able to bring messages from the dead. 

Surely this little ouija board was harmless. 
It would have no connection with the Mystic 
Man. 

May had read in Patriarchs and Prophets 
that the spirit messages from the dead came 
from Satan, and that people who love the 
Lord should have nothing to do with them. 

She thought a moment, then asked a very 
frank question: “Is this the work of Satan?” 

Before she had a chance to guide the little 
tablet to the corner which said “NO,” her 
hand was forced to go to the opposite 
corner, where the point definitely indicated 
the word “YES.” 

A queer feeling came over May as she 
felt a strange presence in the room, and 











suddenly a distinct hand gripped her shoul- 
der! Too frightened to look, she bowed her 
head, closed her eyes, and prayed. 

“Forgive me, dear God. I will never con- 
sult a ouija board again. In Jesus’ name, 
Amen.” 

The hand released its grasp on her shoul- 
der, and it seemed that a dark shadow floated 
about near the ceiling for several moments, 
then disappeared. There was nothing there; 
whatever it was had vanished. 

May put the board and the little tablet 
back where she had found them. Then she 
turned on the big light, and sat in the rock- 
ing chair until the parents of the children 
returned. 

Alice came home from her school on 
Wednesday. She had not written, because 
she knew she would be coming home so soon, 
for teachers’ institute. 


May was a grandma now. She sat in a rocking chair, 
and grandchildren came for help on their school 
problems. The last leaf was growing old. Soon it 
would blow away. The rocking chair would be empty. 
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May told the girls of her experience on 
that night when she was baby sitting. 

“I will never consult a ouija board again,” 
said May. “I never want to feel that hand 
gripping my shoulder again. Never!” 

May received good counsel from the local 
pastor of the Seventh-day Adventist church. 
Soon she was baptized, and joined the church. 
She faithfully attended the meetings, and 
studied the lessons assigned. 

Years passed. One day word came from 
sister Mertie that the old home on the farm 
near Henry had burned to the ground. Clara 
came with the car, took May and Alice and 
several of the little grandchildren, and drove 
out to Henry to see the ruins of the old 
homestead. 

As they stood looking at the charred re- 
mains, May bowed her head. It was a touch- 
ing scene. 

“If the ashes could only speak and tell 
their story!” she said, after she had gained 
control over her emotions, and wiped her 
eyes. “There have been so many activities 
in that old house. Weddings, funerals, parties, 
good times. So many memories.” 








THE JAY 


By L. M. SPEAR 


p? 
The bluejay is a funny bird; 
He hops from limb to limb, 


And scolds and scolds the yellow cat; 
He makes an awful din. 


He dives down at the sparrows; 
He likes to see them scatter, 
And just to show that he is boss 
He interrupts their chatter. 


And yet, somehow, I like the jay. 
When all is said and done 

| think when he puts on a show, 
He does it all in fun. 


Some people are quite like the jay, 
At least, a few | know, 

Who, just to show how smart they are, 
Put on a noisy show. 


The jay just mimics human folk; 
His showing off is play, 

To demonstrate what we look like 

Whene'er we act that way. 
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May looked at the place where the old 
barn had stood, at the remains of the orchard 
and the other trees. The drought had taken 
its toll of trees and bushes. Only a few were 
left standing between the old stage road 
and the ruins of the once lovely home. 

On the way back May told the grandchil- 
dren stories of the early pioneer days when 
she was a little girl, when those hills and 
valleys resounded with the tramp of buffalo 
hoofs, the howls of wolves and coyotes, and 
the war whoops during the raids of un- 
friendly Indians. 

May faithfully kept a diary. She was 
systematic in so many ways. When she re- 
tired for the night, she wrote in the entry 
for the day: “Clara took Alice and me and 
the children to Henry to see the ruins of the 
old home.” 

On that page there was a big blot, where 
the ink was smeared by a tear. 

Yes, her life had been full. The Lord had 
been good. 

Later on two more entries were made in 
the diary—the death of sister Libbie in 
June, and of sister Mertie in December. 
There were evidences of tears on these pages 
also, for May was left alone now, like the 
last leaf clinging to a barren tree. 

May attended church and Sabbath school 
faithfully. She continued her Bible study and 
the lessons assigned from week to week. 
Some days she did not feel too well, and 
decided to just settle down and be a good 
grandmother. She could still crochet and 
make quilts. She could mend stockings and 
sew on buttons. Many times she would sit 
by the kitchen table and pick over beans 
or pare apples or vegetables. And she could 
still bake gingerbread. She also wiped the 
dishes. She felt she was still helping, even 
though she could not do much. 

The grandchildren loved her dearly and 
always went to her for counsel and to have 
their questions answered. Grandma would 
know how to spell a certain word or do a 
hard problem or quote a scripture. Grandma 
could always be relied upon to give the 
correct answer. Grandma knew. 

Just after May’s seventy-ninth birthday 
she wrote another entry in the diary: 

“I am the last leaf on the tree. My parents 
are gone, my five sisters have been laid to 
rest, even my brothers-in-law have passed 
away. John was the last one, but now he 
too has gone. Even though I have always 

To page 19 


























STARS 


By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR.L-~ 


P pid. 
on the Earth 


THE MUSHROOM THAT PACKS UP AND GOES TRAVELING 


HE wandering fungus would be a good 

name for the geaster (pronounced je-AS- 
ter), for it likes to travel around rather than 
stay rooted in one place. It was given its 
peculiar name because of the way it acts 
and the way it looks. The first part of the 
name, “ge,” comes from a word meaning 
“earth.” “Aster,” the last part, means “star.” 
Putting these two together, we have the 
word “earthstar,’ and that’s exactly what 
the other name for this fungus is. 

There are two main parts of this mush- 
room. One is the round ball-like structure 
in the center. The other is the star-shaped 
part that usually lies flat on the ground. The 
round part is called the spore case. Inside of 
its thin, papery shell there are actually mil- 
lions of tiny spores. The spores are like 
seeds in the plants that have flowers. The 
only way the spores can escape from the 
ball is through a small hole in the top of 
the ball, but since the spores that will become 
new earthstars can’t move around or escape 
from the ball by themselves, some other way 
must be provided. The star-shaped part of 
the geaster provides the way. 

Ordinarily geasters are found in damp 
places along streams or in shaded woods in 
places where the ground is bare 
of leaves. 

The points of the “star” lie 
out flat on the ground, where 
they soak up the moisture and 
become thick and fat. During 
this time the ball is growing 
larger and larger and the spores 
are developing. If no hot, dry 


weather occurred, the fyfgus 
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An earth star folded up in a ball 
rolling around looking for a home. 
The other is spread out like a star. 


would just sit and do nothing, but as soon 
as the ground under the fungus drys out, 
the points of the star fold in over the ball, 
making a round globe of the whole fungus. 
The first breeze that comes blows the geaster 
over and over, end over end. As it rolls, the 
spores are dumped out of the little hole 
in the ball and scattered by the wind. If 
these spores happen to land in a damp place, 
they soon grow into a lot of new geasters. 

When the parent geaster rolls into a 
suitable damp place, it flattens out again 
and settles down until another dry spell 
comes along, whereupon it rolls away again 
to a better place. In this way the geaster 
travels around from place to place, sowing 
its spores as it goes. 

These little fungi grow practically any- 
where in the United States. When you go 
out on your next Sabbath afternoon walk 
be sure to look for one. A knoll covered by 
oak trees is a good place to look. The wind 
keeps the ground bare in places. Search 
these spots. Look close to the tree trunks. The 
ball part of the fungus is about the size of 
an acorn and looks much like one in color 
and shape. The star-shaped part is about 

To page 20 











A fight in the classroom helped in 


Getting Auntie “Right Spiritually” 


yO” By EUNICE SOPER 


e 


E WON'T do it! We can't bow down 

to images! God forbids it!” Sobbing as 
if their hearts would break, the two chil- 
dren dashed from the schoolroom. A big 
bump was forming on the boy’s forehead 
where a moment before he had been struck 
by a surprised and angry teacher. 

Up until that time the teacher had al- 
ways considered James and Anita ideal pupils 
—quiet, studious, and obedient. But that 
morning she had placed before the school an 
image of the virgin Mary and had ordered 
the children to kneel before it, and James 
and Anita had refused. 

But, you ask, how did James and Anita 
learn that it was wrong to worship images? 
You see, Mother was a registered nurse, and 
since she was needed in the hospital, she 
often worked away from home in the eve- 
nings. While she was working, James and 
Anita stayed with Mrs. Fletcher, a Seventh- 
day Adventist neighbor. She was a sweet 
grandmotherly woman, and the children 
loved her. She could make the most delicious 
cookies, and tell the most wonderful stories 
—stories of Moses, Joseph, David, and best 
of all, of Jesus. And since Mother worked 
on Saturday also, they went to Sabbath school 
and church with Mrs. Fletcher. How they did 
enjoy that—songs, lessons, and more stories. 
At Sabbath school they learned the Ten 
Commandments, including the one that says, 
“Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image. .. . Thou shalt not bow down thyself 
to them, nor serve them.” 

When the statue of the virgin Mary had 
been placed before them that morning in 
school, James and Anita realized that this 
was a “graven image” they should not bow 
down to. Thus it was that the two children 
had defied their teacher, and rushed out of 
the schoolroom after James had been struck 
on the forehead. 
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When the story had been told, the bruise 
soothed and the tears dried, Mother was 
perplexed. Where could the children go to 
school? She would not send them back to 
the school where they would be punished 
for what they honestly believed. Still, she 
didn’t want them to go to a public school. 
They must have a religious education. 

Mrs. Fletcher came to the rescue with the 
suggestion of the Seventh-day Adventist 
church school, which was not very far away. 
There they would not be punished for refus- 
ing to worship images, and they would get 
the best kind of Christian education. 

James and Anita were thrilled with church 
school. It was like having Sabbath school 
every day! They learned more about Jesus. 
They learned about His life on earth, about 
His death on the cross, and about His soon 
return to earth. Before long James and Anita 
were working hard to teach others about 
Jesus. 

About that time Aunt Ida visited them. 
Anita especially was attracted to this lovely 
aunt with the twinkling brown eyes and the 
soft curly hair. She was such a pretty auntie, 
but Anita was sad to realize that Aunt Ida 
attended a church where she knelt down be- 
fore images. She determined to do all she 
could to teach her aunt about Jesus. 

Throughout the week the children talked 
about Sabbath school and what a wonderful 
place it was. After much coaxing, Aunt Ida 
consented to go with them and Mrs. Fletcher. 
And to her surprise, she found that she en- 
joyed the friendly little church, and was 
delighted with the clear, interesting way the 
Bible was taught. During the next week she 
continued to think about the things she had 
heard, and to observe the sweet, Christian 
ways of her niece. 

Since Aunt Ida shared Anita’s room, there 
were many opportunities for the two to talk 











together. One evening, while Anita was 
perched on the end of the bed waiting for 
Aunt Ida to brush her teeth and to turn 
out the light, the child said gravely, “Aunt 
Ida, I do wish you could be ready for Jesus 
to come.” 

Much surprised, Aunt Ida asked, “Can't 
I be?” 

“No, you can’t,” was the surprising reply. 
“You don’t love Jesus or go to the right 
church. You bow down to images, and you 
don’t keep the Sabbath.” 

Now, that was quite an adult way for a 
junior to talk, and the conversation stuck 
in Aunt Ida’s mind. She wanted to know 
more about this strange religion that Anita 
continually talked about. Since it was nec- 
essary for her to return to her own home, 
Aunt Ida took Anita with her for a visit. 

Anita was not at all sure she wanted to 
go to the strange town, for she didn’t want 
to miss going to Sabbath school each week. 
But to please this beloved aunt, she went. 
Imagine her joy when she found a little Sev- 
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Waiting for Aunt Ida to wash her teeth, Anita said, 
“1 do wish you could be ready for Jesus to come.” 


enth-day Adventist church down on the cor- 
ner, only a block from Aunt Ida's home! 
Nothing would do but Aunt Ida must take 
her to Sabbath school and prayer meeting. 
During the rest of her stay, Anita and Aunt 
Ida went to Sabbath school and church and 
prayer meeting regularly. Aunt Ida was be- 
coming more interested in learning about the 
love of Jesus. Still she did not see why she 
should leave her big beautiful church, with 
all its pomp and splendor, to join the plain, 
simple worship of the little church on the 
corner. Again Anita urged her aunt, “I know 
you are a good woman, Aunt Ida,” she said, 
“but you are not right spiritually. You are 

not doing what God wants you to do.” 
Those words remained with Aunt Ida even 
after Anita returned to her own home and 
her own church school and Sabbath school. 
And each Sabbath, even though Anita was 
not with her, Aunt Ida went down to the 
little church on the corner. It was not long 
until she was baptized and became “right 
spiritually,” as Anita had called it, and a 
member of the little Seventh-day Adventist 
church on the corner. That fall Aunt Ida 
left her home in the city and attended a 
Seventh-day Adventist college, where she 
To page 21 
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GUIDE'S PATHFINDER PROJECT FOR MARCH 





SERVE A 


A FLICKERING match is held against a 
candlewick, and the candle begins to 
glow. The electric lights are turned out, and 
in the gentle, romantic atmosphere of candle- 
light dinner begins. 

A man sitting on one side of the table 
looks across at a man on the other side. “Mr. 
Smith,” he says, “doesn’t this food taste good! 
I didn’t know my daughter Betty could cook 
so well.” 

“It’s wonderful,” Mr. Smith replies. “I’m 
so proud of the way my son Douglas can 
cook. This Pathfinder Club must be a mar- 
velous thing. I’m glad he belongs to it.” 

Who were these men, and when were 
they talking? They were fathers of Pathfind- 
ers, talking at a banquet served by the 
Pathfinders for their parents. 

Pathfinders who have been following 
GuIDE’s MV Honor in cooking are now 


O 


BANQUET 


ready to serve a banquet. To help you with 
some of the details, the editor asked two 
of the counselors in his Pathfinder Club to 
stage a small banquet. Four Pathfinders and 
their parents assisted. 

These pictures show what a single unit 
or a small club might do. A larger club could 
meet in a gymnasium, or hire the town rec- 
reation hall and set up long rows of tables. 
The table setting would be the same, only 
there would be more of it. 

There are many tips in this week’s cook- 
ing lesson. And don’t forget, the editor of 
the local newspaper might be interested in 
sending a photographer and printing pic- 
tures and a story in the paper, if you let 
him know in time. 

Have a good evening, and GUIDE will 
appreciate receiving a report from you when 
it is Over. 









































PAID ~~, 


1. Dinner is ready! This is the way 
the table will look when you invite 
the guests to come into the dining 
room. You may have to borrow extra 
chairs. Appetizer is on the table. 
Place cards tell guests where to sit. 


2. Gentlemen always seat the ladies. 

' Boys seat their mothers. Stand behind 

> | * chair, pull it back as Mother steps 
in front, then slide it in under her. 


Do not wait until the banquet. Begin 
practicing on Mother and sister now. 


3. When appetizer has been eaten, the 
Pathfinders rise, clear off the used 
plates, and bring in the main dish. 
Full plate is served from the right. 
Hold dish as shown in picture. Don't 
get thumb in food! Serve guest of 
honor first, then ladies, then men, 
finally your own places. All Path- 
finders sit down at the same time. 


LESTER QUADE PIIOTOS 





4. This is how to take away an 
empty dish. Be careful as you 
pick it up. You might drop a 
& dirty knife or fork into some- 
one’s lap—and he wouldn't be 


happy about it! Remove dish 
from left side, using left hand. 












5. This is how the banquet will 
look right after the blessing. 
All of the parents are having a 
wonderful time as they start in 
on the appetizer. ‘““These Path- 
finders and their counselors 
have prepared a good dinner 
for us,” they tell each other. 








MAX* interesting and useful articles can 
be made from felt. The best grade of 
felt is made from 100 per cent wool. The 
pincushion can successfully be made from 
either 100 per cent or 70 per cent wool felt, 
which can be bought at yardage stores or at 
department stores. Old felt hats, especially 
ladies’, are also a source of felt. 

To make the wigwam pincushion you will 
need needle and thread, cotton batting, light- 
weight cardboard, red or brown felt for the 
wigwam, and some felt scraps of various 
colors for decorations. You will also need 
some small sticks of wood for tent poles. 

On paper enlarge the pattern given in 
Figure 2 so the radius from point C to A 
is four and one-half inches. Use a compass 
to form part of a circle, stopping at B. To 
get the circle section the right size, make 
a tracing of Figure 2 and lay it on the full- 
size drawing. Extend radii CA and CB of 
the tracing to intersect the circumference of 
the full-sized drawing. Draw an arc about 
one-fourth inch from C so there will be a 
hole in the top of the wigwam for the poles. 





FIGURE 1 


A WIGWAM 
PINCUSHION 


By BERNARD I. RASMUSSEN 


The full-size pattern may now be pinned 
to a piece of brown or red felt. With scissors, 
cut out the felt the same shape and size 
as the pattern. Make a cone of the piece of 
felt overlapping the edges to the dotted 
lines. Place this cone on another piece of felt 
and draw a circle the size of the bottom 
of the cone. Cut out this felt circle for the 
floor of the wigwam. Also cut from card- 
board a circle with radius one-sixteenth inch 
smaller than the felt circle. Whittle three 
small sticks each about six inches long for 
poles for the wigwam. With all these parts 
we can now put the wigwam together. 

Shape the felt into a cone and sew or glue 
at the dotted lines. Rubber cement may be 
used to glue the felt together. Place the 
wigwam poles in position by gluing them to 
the inside of the cone so that they extend out 
at the top, as shown in Figure 1. Stuff the 
cone firmly with cotton to give it perma- 
nent shape. When the wigwam is fully 
stuffed, place the cardboard circle at the bot- 
tom, inside the cone floor, and sew it on 
neatly. 





‘FIGURE 2 








Decorate the wigwam with Indian draw- 
ings and emblems. Choose figures and de- 
signs from books on Indian lore. Cut them 
from brightly colored felts of contrasting 
colors and glue onto the wigwam with rub- 
ber cement. 


All Over Again 
From page 3 


They mixed the concrete just outside the 
garage. Daddy shoveled in the gravel and 
Richard the cement. 

“Let's not forget the formula,” said Daddy. 
“Three parts of gravel and one of cement.” 

“Why do we have to be so particular?” 
said Richard. 

“Because that’s the way to make good con- 
crete,” said Daddy. 

“Why don’t we put in ten parts of gravel 
and only one of cement? Wouldn't that 
save money?” 

“It would save money to start with,” said 
Daddy, “but we would soon have to do the 
job all over again. So it would cost us more 
in the end. In fact, the only reason why we 
have to do this job now is because some- 
body did a poor job before. Probably the 
person who made that slab outside the back 


door never bothered to measure the amount 
of gravel and cement he put in, or he didn’t 
mix it properly, or he made it too wet. 
Somewhere in the process he didn’t make 
the right preparation. And that’s why it 
all broke to pieces and we have to do the 
job again.” 

“Are you trying to tell me something 
about getting ready for examinations?” said 
Richard with a sly grin. 

“Why, Richard,” said Daddy, grinning 
back at him, “whatever made you think 
that?” 

“Oh, it just sounded like it,” said Richard. 

“Funny,” said Daddy. “The fact is that mix- 
ing concrete and getting ready for exams 
are very much alike. To prepare for exams 
you have to put in just the right amount 
of study and the right amount of play. 
Otherwise you'll never succeed. About three 
to one, I would say. The study will get your 
mind ready for the exam, and the play will 
help to keep you in good trim. If you put 
in too much play and too little study, the 
result won't stand the test of time—or of 
exams.” 

“I guess I didn’t put in the proper amounts 
last time,” said Richard. 

“But you can try again,” said Daddy. 

“I surely will,” said Richard. “And next 
time the mixture will be right.” 

















Who Was He? 
PAID 
By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS 


He was a rich man. 

He had seven sons and three daughters. 

His daughters were the fairest in all the land. The 
Lord said of him: “There is none like him in the 
earth, a perfect and an upright man, one that feareth 
God.” 

Satan brought grievous trials on him. He lost all 
his property and his children, and was severely 
afflicted himself. 

His wife advised him to curse God and die. 

He said, “Though he slay me, yet will | trust in 
him.” 


Birds’ Nests AID 
By BERT RHOADS 


Here are ten names of birds and ten names of 
homes or nests. For each bird, you are to place his 
number in the proper place in the second column. 
The first bird, the canary, is placed for you. Ten 
points for each bird properly homed or nested. 


BIRDS HOMES or NESTS 
1. canary ( ) a. rookery 
2. heron ( ) b. an edible nest 
3. owl ( ) ¢. aerie 
4. swallow ( ) d. an old shoe 
5. swift ( ) e. on a housetop 
6. tailorbird ( ) f. hole in a tree 
7. woodpecker ( ) g. in a church belfry 
8. wren (1) h. cage 
9. East Indian swift ( ) i. unused chimney 
10. stork ( ) j. a sewed nest 
11. eagle ( ) k. under barn eaves 


ANSWERS 
. . : : ; . ae i) t 9% y 
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How to Plan 
a Banquet 


opm EVA I. BEELER, R.N. 
and VIOLET BREHM, R.N. 


THE MV HONOR “How can we plan our 
big supper so that the meal 
will start on time?” Mari- 
lyn asked Miss Beeler next 
time the Cookettes got to- 
gether. 

“START EARLY,” the 
teacher replied. “Organize both the time and 
the work. It is smart to carefully write out 
your menu; then make a schedule of the 
time for each duty, and when to start cook- 
ing each food. This is the sort of plan I mean, 
but you will have to make your own to fit in 
with the time: 

“1:00—Clean the room and tables well 

1:45—Decorate the room and arrange 





IN COOKING 


om -* 


























chairs. Be sure you have 
enough 

2:10—Make the roast and have it 

ready to put into the oven 
2:40—Make punch and put in re- 
frigerator 

2:50—Clean vegetables 

“If you plan it out together this way the 
food will all be ready at the same time, and 
there will be no waiting or no embarrassing 
delays at the last minute, when your guests 
are all seated, anxiously wondering why the 
food doesn’t arrive. 

“Cookettes, have your responsibilities di- 
vided, and let each group perform its duty. 
Divide the work—marketing, preparing of 
vegetables, roast, and dessert, making 
of salads and drinks, setting of table, 
planning for the music during the 
dinner and also for after-dinner 
speeches if desired, actual serving of 
food, and cleaning up when every- 
thing is over. Also choose a group 
to act as hosts and hostesses. Natu- 
rally a Cookette would be in more 
than one of these groups. 

“Ask your pastor or one of the 
fathers ahead of time to ask the 
blessing. The Lord has bountifully 
blessed us with an abundant supply 
of luscious food, so we want to take 
time to thank Him for His gifts 
to us. 


HERBERT PHOTOS 


Smooth-running banquets don’t just happen. 
They are prepared ahead of time. Read here 
how the Cookettes got ready for theirs. 








) 


Table Service 


“Serving the guest of 
honor first is considered 
proper. The appetizer course 
may be on the table when 


pom 55 


SUNSET SPECIAL SALAD 


8 slices pineapple 
generously with 6 ounces cottage cheese 


Place on lettuce leaf and top each slice with a peach half, 
round side up. Serve with mayonnaise. 


the meal is announced. 


| 

| 

| 

| Cover 
| 

| 

| 

Sen 


main course at the left or 
directly above the dinner 
plate. Hot breads should be 
folded in a napkin to serve. 
Remove dishes from the left. 
Serve the next course from 
the right. Before the des- 
sert is served, clear the table 
of everything except drink- 
ing glasses and the center- 
piece.” 

“That answers my ques- 
tion on setting the table,” 


There are various appetizers aa ea eta a nie i aie cian a ial 
that may be used; however, | AVOCADO SALAD 
one of the nicest is a small | 
aes . am Cut in halves, lengthwise 3 avocados 
glass - — ae oe Scoop out inside with a ball 
served with a thin slice o cutter 
F Combine 1 cup pineapple tidbits 
lemon and a wheat wafer. 1 cup grapes, cut in halves 
Place the salad with the 2 oranges, peeled and cut 
| 
| 
| 
a 


said Lind and fluffy 
Said Linda. Add 3 eggs, one at a time, 
“What shall we cook?” beating well each time 
Add 


asked Dwight. 

“That will be up to you 
Cookettes. Plan what you 
think your parents would 
enjoy and what you would 
like to cook. Don’t plan 
on having all foods which 
need last-minute prepara- 
tion. Plan for a variety of 
color such as red, yellow, green, and brown. 

“Figure out the amounts for each serv- 
ing so you will have enough food, but not 
too much. Don’t cook everything the same 
way. You can bake, steam, or cream foods. 
Have variety in texture such as crispy celery, 
bland potatoes, or tart beets, for an example. 

“Plan for either a soup or appetizer, roast 
of some kind, potatoes, a couple of vegeta- 
bles, salad, bread or rolls, and a dessert and 
drink.” 

“What about the marketing?” asked Linda. 

“Buying of the foods is an exceedingly im- 
portant part of your special meal. Figure 
out ahead of time how many to plan for, 
and buy everything at once. Quantity buying 
is cheaper. Read the labels to find out what 
is in the food packages. Buy by weight, not 
by a quarter or a dollar's worth. Buy by 
grade, and get the quality you wish. Extra 


cc--C--- S - - - - SS - eee 


Marinate in a mayonnaise about 20 minutes. Fill avocado 
shells and serve on crisp lettuce leaves. Garnish with fresh 
mint. Serves 6. 


COOKETTE'S DELIGHT or WHEAT- 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees 
(moderate) 


Oil baking sheet 
Work together 


Add gradually 
Cream mixture until light 


Fold all together thoroughly. Let stand 10 to 15 minutes. 
Drop on oiled baking sheet in large teaspoonfuls. Flatten a bit 
and bake at 350 degrees F. to delicate brown. 


in pieces 


GERM COOKIES 


2/3 cup solid vegetable fat 
Vy teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons molasses 


1 cup raw or brown sugar 


1% cups whole-wheat pastry 
hour, beating into mixture 

1 cup wheat germ 

1 cup oatmeal 

12 cups seedless raisins 

1 cup nut meats 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


ee ee 


fancy or extra large varieties do not usually 
give you your money's worth. Buy seasonal 
food, and you will save money. Compare 
cost per ounce or pound for different-sized 
containers. 

“When buying fruit see that it is firm, 
and not overripe. Vegetables should be young 
and crisp. You Cookettes may be able to 
buy some vegetables directly from some- 
one’s garden. They always taste better when 
they are fresh from the soil.” 

“I am especially interested in place cards. 
What ideas can you give us?” asked Martha. 

“You can let your imaginations fly. First, 
plan the theme, whether it is honoring your 
father or mother, or both. It might be a 
religious theme, or a foreign theme, like 
a Japanese garden, with the servers wear- 
ing bright kimonos, and flowers in their hair. 

To page 21 
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Super-special 4 


% New Size—a Real JUNIOR GUIDE 
% Eight Extra Pages a Week 

% Color in Three Issues a Month 

% NO INCREASE IN PRICE! 


& 
<i 





FATHER SAYS, 
“So practical, useful, and interesting—I read it too.” 


oy 


MOTHER SAYS, 
“It’s wonderful.” 


JUNIOR YOUTH SAY, 
“We love the JUNIOR GUIDE.” 
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Deliverance 
From page 5 


“That's a Baka bomb. Get it!” 

“There goes its wing.” 

“That was close!” 

By this time the ship was covered with 
heavy gun smoke that smelled like sulfur 
matches, and the deck was littered with a 
profusion of empty powder cases and other 
debris. 

“Action port. Plane low; get him,” came 
the voice from the speaker. 

Peering around trying to penetrate the 
smoke, I could see that an airplane was at- 
tacking from the port bow. From the distance 
it looked like a gull wavering, then zig- 
zagging back and forth. Now it was climb- 
ing. Now it was dropping. But always it 
came closer. 

“Plenty of time to get this baby,” I 
thought. “What’s wrong with him anyway? 
Plenty of time. No need to get excited. But 
why haven't they got him yet? They will. 
I hope they will. But what if they don’t? 
If he keeps coming on the same course 
that he’s on now, he'll hit right here! Why 
can’t they stop him?” 

When it looked as if we were doomed to 
death, suddenly I remembered my mother’s 
telling me that even though we may be 
unworthy, God still hears our prayers, and 
that if He sees fit, He will protect us. A few 
phrases of Psalms 23 popped into my mind: 
“Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow ’ With my eyes still 
fixed on the plane that was speedily ap- 
proaching, I breathed a prayer: “O Lord, I 
know that I’m not worthy. I know I'm a ter- 
rible sinner, but, please, please, God, save 
me. Help me! If it’s all right with You—if 
it’s Your will—please send an angel here to 
protect me—quick, Lord!” 

The plane continued to come closer and 
closer. It was obvious that nothing we could 
do would stop its grim approach. Again I 
shouted in supplication: “O Lord, save me!” 

Then something marvelous happened. 
Suddenly, for no apparent reason, the plane 
went into a steep climb, rolled over, and 
passed overhead. Looking up, I could see the 
face of the pilot. The tip of our mast was 
touched by the tip of his wing; it vibrated 
violently. The aircraft spun around, went 
out of sight for a moment, then returned 
and crashed into the water on the opposite 
side of the ship from where I was standing. 





In a moment the lookout bawled, “Men 
in the water—off the starboard bow.” 

The destroyer turned and cruised over to 
the shuddering men huddled around life 
rafts and boards and debris that would keep 
them afloat. Many of these men were in- 
jured, some by the explosives of their ships, 
some by the machine-gun fire of the planes 
that had strafed them while they were strug- 
gling in the water. Gently we lifted them 
from the water and gave them first aid. Then 
they were sent to hospital ships that were 
awaiting them. I shall long remember the 
mangled arms and limbs of those men who 
had been bitten by hunger-mad sharks. 

As we steamed back to our own picket 
station, the men of our crew discussed the 
strange actions of the airplane, which, in 
line with all the science of flying, should 
have struck us. 

“I think that the gunner was hit by a 
small bullet, and reacting to the pain, drew 
back on the stick,” asserted one of our men. 

“My best guess is that a bullet must've 
got stuck in the elevators,” theorized another. 

Noticing my silence, Randy turned to 
me: “What do you think, Steve?” 

“I prayed,” I whispered briefly. 

“Me too,” he murmured. 

Randy and I were sure that we had the 
true explanation. Whenever I hear some- 
one say that there is no God or that there 
is no power or validity in prayer, I tell 
him of the events of July 4, 1945. 


The Last Leaf 
From page 8 


been a cripple, the Lord has given me 
strength to outlive them all. It must be that 
I still have some work to do. What that 
work is, I do not know, but whatever it is, 
I hope I may perform it as He would have 
me to do. Whatever be my humble task, to 
do His will is all I ask.” 

May faithfully attended church services 
up until the last week of her life. Her 
lesson quarterly gave evidence that she stud- 
ied her lesson up to Wednesday night, Sep- 
tember 5, 1946. 

Alice and her family came up that night, 
and May wanted to “just go over the les- 
son a little before I go to sleep.” 

When the lesson was over, and Alice was 
ready to go home, little Ruth came in the 
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opi? 
"THE BLACK 
STOCKING | 


By ERNEST LLOYD ., 







A YOUNG woman was washing some 
clothes and accidentally let a black stock- 
ing fall into the washing machine with some 
white shirts, napkins, and table linens. That 
black stocking swished around in the hot 
suds, and when she took the clothes out she 
found that the black dye in the stocking had 
darkened the other nice things. It took her 
a long time and some hard work to get her 
white articles really white again. 

That reminded me of Harold’s experience. 
Harold was a nice lad in many ways, but he 
was too fond of stylish clothes, and his wid- 
owed mother worked hard to provide them 
for him. As the years passed, the wish to 
be a “snappy dresser” became Harold’s chief 
desire. For his friends he chose a group of 


young fellows who strolled about the town 
with apparently no other aim than that of 
having a jolly time. 

One night the headlines of the newspa- 
per told of a gang of young lads who had 
been caught in the act of robbing the owner 
of a gas station. What a terrible experience 
for any lad! The shameful details came out in 
the trial—of boys who put the wish for 
easy money, fine dress, and a jolly time above 
honor and character. Because of his youth, 
and this being his first offense, Harold was 
warned and put on probation. When I went 
to see him, with a desire to help, he broke 
down and stammered: “Oh, why did I ever 
make friends with that gang? I knew all the 
time that I shouldn’t.” The bad friends, like 
that stocking, had spoiled all they touched. 

It is true that we cannot escape choice. 
We choose every day regarding our food, 
our companions, our books, our clothes, our 
use of time, yes, in almost everything we are 
making a choice. How important that we 
choose what is best! And this is especially so 
in the matter of companions. 

You will be glad to know that Harold 
became a sobered lad, and returned to the 
church, making Jesus his friend of friends. 
And we are glad that He is the friend who 
can take away every dark stain from our 
lives, and keep us happy in our companion- 
ship with Him and with those who love 
and follow Him. 








bedroom to kiss Grandma and wish her a 
good night. 

Grandma patted Ruth’s hand and said, 
“Good night, sweetheart.” 

The next day May was delirious. Her 
thoughts and words were not natural. She be- 
came quite ill, and the doctor was called. 
He said it was a stroke, so May was taken 
to the hospital. On Saturday night the office 
girl at the hospital called. May was uncon- 
scious but in no pain. Alice and Clara hur- 
ried to the hospital and stayed in May's 
room until it was all over. They cried for a 
few minutes on each other's shoulders. They 
would miss her so much. 

“Now it is just you and I,” said Clara. 
“The last leaf has fallen from the Hull tree.” 

May was laid to rest beside her husband, 
Nathan, and Rosalie’s mother in Mount 
Hope Cemetery, near Watertown. There she 
waits till Jesus comes back to wake her up. 
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These experiences of May’s life have been 
gathered from the stories she told to her 
children and grandchildren. 

It is my desire to so live that I may meet 
her in the kingdom of God, for I am her 
devoted daughter, Alice. 


Stars on the Earth 
From page 9 


the same diameter as a teacup. You will get 
quite a thrill when you find your first one, 
because they are not too common. Late sum- 
mer and fall are the best times to find them. 

The marvels of this created world are 
many and varied. The Lord gave us an 
interesting fungus when He made the ge- 
aster. 

Next: The Jugmaker Wasp and Its Living 
Pantry. 


® 











Getting Auntie “Right Spiritually” 
From page 11 


learned to teach boys and girls some of the 
things she had learned to love so much. 

Aunt Ida herself, who is now a minister's 
wife, told me this story, and then she added 
that Anita has also taught her grandfather 
about Jesus. 

Anita and James are only JMV’s, but they 
are faithful. Jesus needs more boys and girls 
who are willing to tell their friends and 
relatives about Jesus and His great love. 





How to Plan a Banquet 
From page 17 


“With this plan you could use a gumdrop 
as a base for the place card, and make a tiny 
parasol out of crepe paper pasted onto a 
match stick for a handle. Stick the gay para- 
sol in the gum drop, and at the base have 
a small card with the name in ink. 


“A Holland theme with tulips is effective, 
with the servers wearing white aprons and 
little Dutch hats. With this theme you could 
cut out an imitation wooden shoe from 
yellow or brown construction paper. Paste 
a small piece of lightweight cardboard on 
the back, so that the shoe will stand up. 
Print the name of a guest on each shoe. 


“If you decide on a religious theme, small 
gold crowns with stars could be made for 
each place setting. There are any number 
of delightful plans you may make.” 

“This sounds as if we shall have a wonder- 
ful time. Whenever there is good food 
around, I always enjoy myself,” said Dwight, 
laughingly patting his stomach. 


“Cookettes, you have done well with your 
cooking, and you have learned a great deal, 
too,” complimented Miss Beeler. “I am posi- 
tive your big supper will be a joyous eve- 
ning. 


{NOTE.—This completes the MV Honor in cooking. 
GUIDE'S next MV Honor will be on birds, by Harry Baerg, 
and will begin with the April 14 issue. Beginning July 6 
will be the MV Honor in campcraft, by Donald Palmer.} 














LIVING IN A BOTTLE. A stunt man, Rudolf 
Schmied, recently stepped out of a big glass 
bottle in which he had toured Europe for a 
full year! 


WHAT TO DRINK. California cities have 
long been worried about how to get enough 
water. They have already built two aqueducts 
to bring in water from rivers as far as 250 
miles away. Now they are talking about bring- 
ing water 600 miles, from the Feather River 
Canyon. Other people are talking about how 
to make the ocean water fit to drink—and 
someone has actually come up with a practical 
method to make clean water out of sewage! 


MUSIC IN A SPARK. One of the radio sta- 
tions in the eastern part of the United States 
is so powerful that a piece of metal held half 
an inch from one of the wires supporting the 
antenna makes a spark jump out from the 
wire. The program which the station is broad- 
casting can be heard in the spark, says Science 
News Letter. 


BABIES IN THE SNOW. The great horned 
owl is sometimes called the “evil genius of 
the woods,” because it is such a toughie. These 
owls have been known to attack porcupines, 
get stuck with as many as sixty quills, and 
still live! They will take on a skunk too, and 
not even seem to mind the smell. Perhaps they 
get this way because of their rugged childhood. 
The baby owls are not hatched in the gentle 
spring, like most other birds, but during ter- 
rible mountain snowstorms, in February. They 
get their start in life in nests that are often 
only the cold rocks, or even hollowed-out 
places in the snow. Brrrr! 


COVER PICTURE by Tiers, from Monkmeyer. 
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HOOL ‘LESSON 





am Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


XIl—The Christian and His Neighbors 


(MARCH 20) 


Lesson Text: Luke 10:25-37. 


Memory Verse: “The Son of man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many” (Mark 10:45). 


Guiding Thought 


Where is the junior boy or girl who doesn’t 
aspire to be a missionary in a needy field some- 
day?—to sail up the great Amazon in a mission 
launch and treat sick bodies and minds, or teach 
the way of healthy and holy living to those 
who live in far-off heathen islands, or to nurse 
the sick in a hospital in darkest Africa? What 
could hold greater thrills? It may be many years 
before the juniors of today can become the mis- 
sionaries of tomorrow. Every junior, however, 
can be a missionary in his own community, or 
his own school, and even in his own home. Says 
the servant of God, “Let those who desire to work 
for God begin at home, in their own household, 
in their own neighborhood, among their own 
friends. Here they will find a favorable missionary 
field. This home missionary work is a test, reveal- 
ing their ability or inability for service in a wider 
field.” —Testimonies, vol. 6, p. 428. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 


Read the lesson text and the guiding thought. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 
The Christian’s Neighbor 


1. One day Jesus was talking to His disciples 
when a lawyer came up to Him with the ques- 
tion, “Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?” How did Jesus reply to him (Luke 10:26- 
28)? 

2. The lawyer had not kept the command- 
ments as he should have done, but he covered 
his embarrassment by asking another question, 
“Who is my neighbour?” Jesus replied by telling 
him a story. What was the story (verses 30-35)? 

3. How was the lawyer’s question answered 
by this story (verses 36, 37)? 


NoTE.—“This question Christ answered in the 
parable of the good Samaritan. He showed that 
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our neighbor does not mean merely one of the 
church or faith to which we belong. It has no 
reference to race, color, or class distinction. Our 
neighbor is every person who needs our help. 
Our neighbor is every soul who is wounded and 
bruised by the adversary. Our neighbor is every 
one who is the property of God.’—Christ’s Ob- 
ject Lessons, p. 376. 


ASSIGNMENT 3 
Christ the Good Samaritan 


4. What did Christ say about His purpose 
in coming to the earth (Mark 10:45)? 

NOTE.—In the synagogue at Nazareth when 
He had been asked to read, Jesus read from 
Isaiah 61:1 the prophecy that spoke of His mission 
to the earth, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel 
to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord” (Luke 4:18, 19). 


5. Did Christ do the things He said He had 
come to do (Matt. 4:23-25)? 


NoTE.—Peter, in a sermon to the little com- 
pany that gathered in Caesarea at the home of 
Cornelius, testified of his Master, “Who went 
about doing good, and healing all that were op- 
pressed of the devil” (Acts 10:38). 


ASSIGNMENT 4 


How the Early Christians Helped 
Their Neighbors 


6. In the early days of Christianity the care 
of widows and needy people was an important 
part of the church’s work. It grew to be too 
much for the apostles to preach and to do wel- 
fare work. How did they organize for the ef- 
ficient carrying out of this work (Acts 6:1-6)? 


NoTE.—‘The appointment of the seven to take 
the oversight of special lines of work, proved a 
great blessing to the church. These officers gave 
careful consideration to individual needs as well 
as to the general financial interests of the church; 














and by their prudent management and their godly 
example, they were an important aid to their 
fellow-officers in binding together the various in- 
terests of the church into a united whole. 

“That this step was in the order of God, is 
revealed in the immediate results for good that 
were seen. ‘The word of God increased; and the 
number of the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem 
greatly.’”"—Acts of the Apostles, p. 89. 


7. What is the name of a woman who stands 
out as the great example of how we should work 
for our needy neighbors (Acts 9:36, 39)? 


Today our church is organized to bring help 
to the needy through the Dorcas Society, the Home 
Missionary Department, the work of deacons and 
deaconesses, etc. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 
Helping Our Neighbors Today 


8. Philosophers have written books on how 
poverty could be banished, politicians have de- 
vised schemes which they promise will do away 
with unemployment, but in spite of these prom- 
ises and attempts, what fact remains true (John 
12:8)? 

9. What is very often responsible for poverty 
(James 5:1-4)? 

NoTE.—"This is a picture of what exists to-day. 
By every species of oppression and extortion, men 


Flood waters swirl through town. Men go around in 
boats with food, which is hauled to upper windows 
in buckets. True Christians help people in need. 
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are piling up colossal fortunes, while the cries of 
starving humanity are coming up before God.’”— 
Christ's Object Lessons, p. 170. 


10. After Cain had murdered his brother Abel 
and God asked where he was, Cain asked, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” What is the Bible answer 
to this question of whether we are responsible 
for those who are in less fortunate circumstances 
than we are (Isa. 58:6, 7)? 


NoTE.—"‘‘All around us are heard the wails of 
a world’s sorrow. On every hand are the needy 
and distressed. It is ours to aid in relieving and 
softening life’s hardships and misery. 

“Practical work will have far more effect than 
mere sermonizing. We are to give food to the 
hungry, clothing to the naked, and shelter to the 
homeless. And we are called to do more than 
this. The wants of the soul, only the love of 
Christ can satisfy. If Christ is abiding in us, our 
hearts will be full of divine sympathy. The sealed 
fountains of earnest, Christlike love will be un- 
sealed.” —-Ibid., p. 417. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 


The Reward of Being a Good Neighbor 


11. Only miseries are promised to those who 
gain riches by oppressing the poor (James 5:1), 
but what reward will those have who answer 
the call of the needy (Isa. 58:8)? 

12. What principle of giving to others is al- 
ways true (Acts 20:35)? 

13. What knowledge makes every sacrifice we 
may make in helping others seem worth while 
(Matt. 25:40)? 


NOTE.—'"Seize every opportunity to contribute 
to the happiness of those around you, sharing with 
them your affection. Words of kindness, looks of 
sympathy, expressions of appreciation, would to 
many a struggling, lonely one be as a cup of cold 
water to a thirsty soul. A word of cheer, an act 
of kindness, would go far to lighten the burdens 
that are resting heavily upon weary shoulders. It 
is in unselfish ministry that true happiness is 
found. And every word and deed of such service 
is recorded in the books of heaven as done for 
Christ.” —Testimonies, vol. 7, p. 50. 


ASSIGNMENT 7 
Bible Search 


Find these stories of “good neighbor” actions 
recorded in the Bible: 

Financial help (Luke 19:1-8) _.. : 

Giving food to the needy (1 Kings 17:9-16) 


Providing clothing (Acts 9:36, 38) 


Adopting into a good home (2 Sam. 9:3-7, 
13) AB tees 
Healing in the name of Christ (Acts 3:1-8) 


Providing shelter (2 Kings 4:8-10) 

Name some good-neighbor deeds your church 
has done lately. 

Name some good-neighbor deeds your family 
has done lately. 

Name some good-neighbor deeds you have done 
lately. 
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ACME NIEWSPICTURES 


Honker, the Canada Goose, 


No. 2 — By Harry Baers 


COPYRIGHT, 1954 BY REVIEW AND 
HERALD (ALL RIGHTS RESERVED) 























1. Cautiously the coyote sneaked up to the family 
of grazing geese near the lake shore. He found that 
the parent geese took turns, one grazing while the 
other stood guard. 2. Before the coyote could charge, 
the geese had seen him. With lowered heads and 


raised wings the mother and father geese faced the 
enemy that was coming after their young. 3. With- 
out being told, the young goslings hid as well as they 
could. Poking their heads under grass or into holes 
in the ground, they made themselves almost invisible. 
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4. Though foiled, the coyote decided to rush the 
geese. But he received so hard a whack on the side 
of his head from the tough wings of the old gander 
that he gave up the fight. 5. After he had gone the 
young geese ran to join their parents, and they all 


chattered to one another with their heads together, 
happy to have escaped harm. 6. At night the goose 
family swam out to a small island and slept there. 
While the goslings were still small they gathered 
underneath their mother and poked their heads out. 


























7. When they grew a little older, and could no longer 
be comfortable under their mother, they huddled 
together next to their parents and murmured a con- 
tented good-night lullaby as they went to sleep. 8. 
The bill of a goose has many sharp, toothlike ridges 
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that are useful to the growing geese in grazing. 
They also ate many seeds and water insects. For their 
dessert they gobbled up gravel to help their gizzards 
grind up the food. 9. By the time cooler weather 
came, the young birds’ feathers were well grown. 








